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which various classes of peasants became proprietors on ceding
part of their holdings to their lords. These did not, however,
apply to the lower grades of the agricultural population, the
Kvssathen, who tilled land but had not a regular holding in the
village fields, or to the cottager. The latter the law passed over
altogether, and they usually ended by becoming labourers as was
the case with the poorest classes in England after the enclosures.

Such in briefest outline are the changes which took place
during the latter half of the eighteenth and beginning of the
nineteenth centuries in the chief countries of western Europe,
leading to the abolition of servile tenure and the establishment
of land systems upon which modern agriculture in each country
was ultimately built up. In eastern Europe, however, emanci-
pation of the peasantry was long delayed. It did not come in
Russia till 1861, and in some of the Balkan countries it was not
completed till even later.

The basis of organization of Russian agriculture from early
times was the Mir, or village commune, with its open-field
system similar to that of western Europe. Up to the sixteenth
century the Mir was a free village, the families holding the
arable and meadow land on a co-operative basis, and the
pastures and forests undivided, and in common ownership.
From the sixteenth century until 1719 it was a manor with co-
ownership and re-allotment of arable and meadow land from
time to time among the occupiers. From then until 1861 the
Mir was a manor with rights to the arable and meadow land dis-
tributed amongst the holders in accordance with the number of
persons in each family.1

In 1861 came the emancipation of the peasants, and with it a
new period began of the free commune. The lords received part
of the lands with some money compensation, the peasants be-
coming proprietors of the rest either collectively, the title being
vested in the Mir, which had the power to redistribute it as was
common in Great Russia, or individually, as was more common
in the Ukraine and south-west provinces.

1 Gras, A History of Agriculture*